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SERMONS IN THE NEW THEOLOGY 1 

There is evidence in a volume of sermons by the Meadville Theological 
Faculty that the modern preacher begins to graduate in the school of 
austere scientific thought without losing reverence and an intimate familiar 
clasp of things divine. The unknown of science and the eternal problem 
of philosophy — God — is not here treated as alternately shuttle and thread 
in the homiletic loom. The confession of the central mystery in the recog- 
nition of which rational worship begins is the keynote of the opening sermon. 
Didactic, unimaginative, devoid of anything like spiritual glow, Mr. 
Gilman's fin de sikcle homily yet points a useful lesson and deserves a place 
in this volume. 

The sermons throughout bear the characteristics in common of a happy 
freedom from trite religious and theological phraseology and a strong 
insistence upon the humanities. 

Here and there, as in Professor Christie's peculiar emphasis upon the 
heavenly citizenship or Professor Bowen's unaccountable failure to grasp 
the genuine realities of the pressing social question of the hour, there are 
reactionary, if not obscurantist, tendencies; but, on the whole, the public 
will be thankful for a volume breathing everywhere a reverent, scholarly, 
human piety. Perhaps the clearest, simplest, most popular sermon is that 
by Walter Green who, in saying that "the highest way in which God helps 
us is when He speaks to us through some personality," seems to furnish 
his more philosophic, but not more clear-sighted, colleague, Professor Doan, 
with a text to the two great sermons which of themselves give permanent 
value to this volume. Dr. Doan's style is haunting as a classic and while 
it appeals to the musing, meditative mind there are keen soul-thrusts ever 
and anon that keep the pleased reader from a mere literary enjoyment. 

In "The Present God" Dr. Doan inverts the usual order of liberal 
theological teaching. It is not man becoming God, but rather God becom- 
ing manlike that is the overmastering theme of this new preacher who is des- 
tined, in the reviewer's opinion, to influence powerfully not only the thought 
of his own communion, but also set a-thinking in new and vital lines the 
masses, literate and illiterate, who are outside all the churches. In "The 
Invisible Humanity of God," he writes, "Genuinely to believe in this invisible 
humanity of God brings into the human life a wonderful sense of perfect 
communion with God. Do you find the conditions of life hard? They 
are infinitely harder for God, my friend." Again, "God alive appears 
only to him whose search begins and ends in a pure and brave humanity. 

1 Religion and Life. Chapel Sermons and Addresses by Members of the Faculty 
of Meadville Theological School. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. 
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Let the purity and heroism disappear from a man's belief in God and he 
will find himself stolidly worshiping the wooden deity of a schoolman. 

Dr. Henry Preserved Smith writes instructively as ever on "The Reli- 
gion of the Prophets." President Southworth discusses with his customary 
breadth the ideal of a school of theology and seems to hint at a more impor- 
tant place being given to sociology taught by a live teacher inspired with a 
sense of the church's pentecostal obligations to her proletarian founder. 
Mr. Fish, of the Meadville Unitarian Church contributes an interesting 

sermon on "Atonement." 

E. T. Kerr 

Meadville, Pa. 



IDEALISM AS A PRACTICAL CREED 
In his recent lectures on philosophy and modern life delivered before the 
University of Sydney, 1 Professor Jones, of Glasgow, advocates the applica- 
tion of the principles of absolute idealism to the problems which confront 
the modern commonwealth in its effort after a larger measure of freedom. 
It is not when mere emancipation from the bonds of tradition has been 
achieved that true freedom exists, but only after morality has been so 
socialized and society so moralized that law and liberty coincide. For 
guidance toward this end a sound philosophy is needed. Good results 
followed from the practical application of Bentham's universalistic hedo- 
nism — a very imperfect ethical philosophy; much better results might be 
looked for from the use of idealism as a practical creed. Only the idealism 
of love, the consciousness of brotherhood, of unity amid differences, can 
furnish an adequate principle of conduct in national as in individual 
affairs. 

But while idealism is offered as a practical hypothesis to be pro- 
gressively verified by enduring the strain of a nation's practice, a 
theoretical proof is claimed as well. Implied in all the sciences, imagi- 
natively presented in all great poetry, cherished as the faith of all true 
religion, idealism becomes explicit, real and certain knowledge only 
in philosophy, which finds the identity of the real and the rational to be 
the absolute postulate of all knowledge and all morality. Here the author 
exhibits that confusion of the possible with the real which is common to 
all dogmatic idealists — a confusion naturally following from the dogma 
of the unreality of time. It is true that in the cognitive and moral pro- 
cesses man makes regulative use of the ideals of complete knowledge and 

i Idealism as a Practical Creed. By Henry Jones. Glasgow: Maclehose; New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. 299 pages. $2.00. 



